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manner. Suddenly, however, Colonel Lawrence, who had all
along suspected treachery, saw that they were being sur-
rounded by Afghans, who were stealing closer on every side.
He raised the 'alarm, but at that moment Akbar Khan threw
off all disguise and proclaimed the English officers as his
prisoners. Macnaghten and his comrades jumped up and
endeavoured to escape, but Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie
were seized from behind by lithe arms, and, placed on
horseback behind mounted chiefs, were galloped off to the
fort.

Macnaghten himself resisted desperately, with a look of
horror and anguish on his face that was never forgotten by
his friends who had seen it. His struggles were so violent
that Akbar Khan became enraged, and, pulling a pistol from
his sash, blew out the brains of the brave gentleman, whose
rashness had brought him to this tragic end.

General Elphinstone, after this ghastly business, was com-
pelled to carry out the original agreement of retreat, and
Akbar Khan gave his solemn promise that they should be
protected from the Afghan tribes upon their march to Jelalabad,
where they were to join the garrison of that city en route to
British territory. In return for this condition he demanded
the surrender of his guns, and poor Elphinstone, who had lost
his nerve, agreed to this humiliating and disastrous stipulation.
The loss of their guns depressed the spirits of every sepoy in
his army, and they set off upon the long retreat with gloomy
presentiments of the fate in store for them.

They began their march in the evening, and, as darkness
came on, encamped on the river opposite Kabul fort. It was
bitterly cold, and the sepoys, who came from the hot plains of
India, were chilled to the bone. * The night was one of suffer-
ing and horror. The snow lay deep on the ground. There
was no order, no method in anything that was done, The
different regiments encamped anywhere. Soldiers and camp-
followers were huddled together in one inextricable mass of
suffering humanity. Horses, camels, and baggage-ponies were